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TO OUR READERS 


=|VER since the founding of the Massachusetts Society for 
4| Mental Hygiene in 1913 there has been an insistent demand 
on the part of the teachers of the State for information and 
help in promoting mental health. Educators were quick to 
grasp the significance of this movement, to realize that after 
j} all the real test of living was not memorizing facts or being 
——! well equipped physically, important as they are. The real 
test was vow the child adjusted himself to the world. If he could solve his 
problems with such success that he-was socially efficient and found life satisfy- 
ing, he was mentally healthy; if not, he was a failure and maladjusted. It was 
obvious that children might be taught how to be healthy mentally in much 
the same way that they might be taught anything. 


The Society was quick to respond to the call for codéperation from the 
teachers of the Commonwealth. Thousands of pieces of literature were dis- 
tributed; individual lectures and lecture courses were made available to teach- 
ers. The results were gratifying, but as time went on it was realized that 
only a small proportion of the teachers of the State were being benefited. There 
were thousands of them who could not attend lectures or take the courses that 
were offered. There were books to read, but they were not always available. 
Then, too, many of the things in print were misleading and unreliable. The 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene appreciated its opportunities but 
was hampered by lack of funds, for it was dependent upon its nominal mem- 
bership fee and the contributions of a few individuals generously inclined. 
In this crisis the Godfrey M. Hyams Trust has come forward with an offer 
to finance the publication of a teachers’ journal which might be sent free of 
charge to every public school teacher in the State. So UNDERSTANDING THE 
CuILp was born. So far as we know, it is the first venture of its kind in the 
field of school journalism. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


HE fundamental purpose of this new 

magazine is well expressed in its name, 
UNDERSTANDING THE CuiLp. A lack 
of understanding of the child has been 
the great handicap of education. Even a 
cursory glance back through the pages 
of education shows that the child has been 
disregarded, and up to a very recent time 
not only misunderstood but there was 
little or no effort on the part of parents 
or teachers to understand him. They as- 
sumed that they already understood him. 
Educators have been so intent on what 
they wanted to make out of John or Mary 
that there was no time left to find out 
anything about them. The records of the 
National Education Association indicate 
that a generation ago the discussions of 
teachers usually centered about such topics 
as curricula, problems of administration, 
and the relative merits of classical and 
scientific education. 

If we push back to an earlier time, we 
find that infanticide has been prevalent 
and the mutilation and abuse of children 
has been altogether too common in every 
age. In Roman times children could be 
sold into slavery by their fathers. Corporal 
punishment has been one of the methods 
that teachers relied upon to bend the child 
to their will. The visitor today to the 
Redstone School, made immortal by the 
poem “Mary had a little lamb,” will find 
the dunce’s seat. The victim might have 
been handicapped by an inferior intelli- 
gence or he might have been so bright that 
he found the tasks set for him so easy that 
he did not pay attention to them. It was 
always assumed that the dunce was wholly 
to blame for his lack of success and that 
the way to make him see his errors was to 
make a public example of him. 

Not until the last half century has there 
been any serious effort to really study the 
child and understand him. Today the eyes 
of the world are turned on childhood as 
never before. We have become keenly 
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conscious of our failures in education and d 
also of our inability to really understand ; 
children as we should. We are beginning @ 
to realize that there are other reasons @ j.. 
why children succeed and fail, and that @ |) 
their failures are not due simply to “cus- @ ¢, 
sedness.”” 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, the great pioneer @ 5. 
in child study in the United States, was @ 
one of the first to realize the importance @ ,1, 
of understanding the child. At a time @ ,, 
when scientific method in psychology was © | 
in its infancy he began to devise means for 7 pe 


trying to see the world as children see it. 
Within the last twenty-five years we have — 
made remarkable advances in studying | 
children through child study and scientific 
tests and measurements. Slowly and pa- 
tiently we are learning to see the mental 
background of children, and what a fas- 
cinating but vague world it seems to be. 
The child at birth is a bundle of possibili- 
ties. He is neither good nor bad, but un-§ 
moral. Through environment and train- 
ing we attempt to hammer him out so as to 
fit into the social world. It is an adult} 
world. The furniture, manners, morals, 
and ideals are the result of racial and§ 
individual experience. It is not strange) 
that the world should seem queer to him,} 
that he should flounder around in it with 
his helplessness and lack of experience, and 
that his mistakes when viewed by adults, 
who always have before them the stand- 
ards of a grown-up world, should be un- 
seemly. It is the purpose of this magazine 
to collect and interpret the latest and most 
reliable facts about the behavior of chil- 
dren so that teachers may have a better 
understanding of the boys and girls under 
their charge. 

Too frequently we think of the ab- 
normal in connection with mental hy- 


giene. It is true that education and men-§ “‘S‘ 
tal hygiene will always have to deal with and 
abnormal individuals, those who fail in * 
trying to adjust themselves to society. aa 
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They require careful study and guidance 
in the light of modern psychology and 
education. They really need to be re- 
educated. This magazine, however, is 
not concerned exclusively with the prob- 
lem child, but will also deal largely with 
the so-called normal child who seems to 
fit into the work of the school without 
much friction. The problem in his case 
is not only to prevent maladjustment but 
to promote the best development of which 
the child is capable. Above everything else 
we need to adopt a positive attitude and 
positive methods to develop wholesome 
personalities. 
os 


THE EDITORIAL 
BOARD 


J. MACE ANDRESS, PH.D. 
Editor 


HE editor of UNDERSTANDING THE 

CHILD is well-known to the teach- 

ers of the State as a fellow teacher, lecturer, 
and author of school texts on health. 

Dr. Andress is a native of Michigan and 

began his professional career there as a 

teacher in the rural schools. In 1905 he 
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received the A.B. degree from the Michi- 
gan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. For his contribution to health 
education his Alma Mater conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Master of 
Pedagogy in 1923. He holds master’s 
degrees from the Universities of Chicago 
and Harvard and a doctorate from Clark 
University. 

As a teacher, Dr. Andress has had a 
broad experience in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. For seven years he was 
head of the Department of Psychology and 
Hygiene of the Massachusetts State Nor- 
mal School, Worcester. Later he became 
the head of the Department of Psychology 
at the Boston Normal School. For several 
years he has given courses from time to 
time in Boston University, the Massachu- 
setts School of Art, the Wheelock School, 
and the Boston School of Physical Educa- 
tion, devoting the remainder of his time 
to lecturing and writing. 

Dr. Andress is the author of about a 
dozen books dealing with the health of 
school children and numerous bulletins 
and magazine articles. He is the editor of 
“Health and the School,” a department in 
Hygeia, a magazine published by the 
American Medical Association in the inter- 
est of teachers and laymen. Dr. Andress 
was also a member of a committee on men- 
tal hygiene of the 1930 White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 


tection. 
ow 


E. STANLEY ABBOT, M.D. 
Associate Editor 
AVING been a resident and prac- 
ticing physician in Massachusetts 
nearly all his life, Dr. E. Stanley Abbot is 
very familiar with the problems of mental 
health in the State. 

After graduating from Harvard Col- 
lege and Medical School he became inter- 
ested in psychiatry and psychology, their 
bearings, their applications, and their bases, 
and has continued those interests ever 
since. 
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Until the close of the World War he 
had spent practically all of his active pro- 
fessional life in general and mental hos- 
pitals. For two or three years he was also 
a member and chairman of the School 
Committee in the town of Belmont, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

At the close of the War he took up 
mental hygiene work in Philadelphia. 
While there he took part in a mental hy- 
giene survey of a rural school district and 
lectured on mental hygiene for public 
school children. He has been greatly in- 
terested in the study of children and their 
mental development and has contributed 
articles to some of the leading medical and 
psychological magazines. 

Dr. Abbot is a Fellow of the American 
Association for Advancement of Science, 
a member of the American Psychological 
Association, and of many national and 
local psychiatric societies. 


HENRY B. ELKIND, M.D. 
Associate Editor 


R. HENRY B. ELKIND has been 
Medical Director of the Massachu- 
setts Society for Mental Hygiene since 
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March, 1925. During this time he has 
done much to bring about an appreciation 
and understanding of the important con- 
tribution of mental hygiene to many of 
the problems of public health and social 
welfare. In addition to the more usual 
projects of an organization dedicated to 
an educational program rather than to 
clinical work, Dr. Elkind is especially well 
known for his accomplishments in two 
of the less popular but very essential fields: 
research and industry. Dr. Elkind was 
peculiarly well fitted to initiate the move- 
ment for mental hygiene in industry as he 
had spent considerable time as psychiatrist — 
both in factories and stores while study- 
ing for his doctorate in Public Health. 
He has lectured and written on this sub- 
ject and is editor of THe HuMAN Factor, | 
a well-known bulletin published in the in- © 
terests of business and industry. 
Dr. Elkind received his M.D. from 
Tufts College Medical School in 1915 and 
his Doctorate in Public Health from the © 
Harvard School of Public Health in 1925. 
He engaged in the private practice of 
medicine for several years, becoming in- 
terested in the fields of public health and 7 


mental hygiene. He is a member of various 


medical and psychiatric associations and 
is the author of popular articles, such as 7 
“Twenty Aids to Mental Health,” as well 
as of papers on mental hygiene in industry 7 
and on the scientific and research aspects 7 
of mental disease. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


T has seemed appropriate to the Editor 
of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD that 


Bits readers be given some account of what 


he Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene stands for and why this Society 
s interested in publishing this new maga- 


Wine for teachers. It has seemed especially 
Mappropriate that the parent of this new 


journal should be introduced to the teach- 
Bers of the State. 


The Massachusetts Society for Mental 


WHygiene was incorporated by the State in 


913, with the following purposes set forth 
n its application for a charter: (1) to 
york for the conservation of mental 
ealth; (2) to help raise the standards of 
are for those suffering from or in danger 
f developing mental disorder; (3) to 
familiarize the public with the methods 


Wadopted for the care and treatment of 


such patients. . 

At the present time the chief emphasis 
Mis on the preservation of mental health. 
In addition, there has been a broadening 


y of interest to include the prevention of the 


psychoneuroses and the neuroses, and such 
problems as delinquency and crime, prosti- 
tution, domestic difficulties, dependency, 


@labor disorders, and the like. But with all 


these many interests, it may be safely 
stated that the main work of the Society 


Jhas been focused on the preservation of 


mental health. 

This emphasis on the preservation of 
mental health has led the Society to stress 
the mental hygiene of childhood. The 
Society recognized early that its oppor- 


clinics but rather in waging an educational 
campaign in which parents, teachers, social 
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WHAT THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY 
FOR MENTAL HYGIENE STANDS FOR 


By HENRY B. ELKIND, M.D., Mepicat Director 


workers, court officers, public health 
nurses, and others would take a leading 
part. Its activities therefore have largely 
been concerned with bringing the prin- 
ciples and practices of mental hygiene to 
these groups through the means of lec- 
tures, lecture courses, conferences, the 
publication of the Monthly Bulletin, 
pamphlets, and the like. It is in line with 
this policy that UNDERSTANDING THE 
CHILD is now being offered to the school 
teacher. It is firmly believed by all con- 
nected with the mental hygiene movement 
that the teacher occupies a strategic point 
in any plan of mental hygiene for the com- 
munity. It is the largest organized group 
through which practically all of our chil- 
dren must pass. 

Since 1913 the staff of the Society has 
grown consistent with the needs and 
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demands of the community. At the pres- 
ent time the staff numbers four workers 
in the field and four in the office, under 
the direction of the Medical Director, Dr. 
Henry B. Elkind. Practically every part 
of the State is now being covered and each 
year sees new cities and towns becoming 
definitely affected by the Society’s 
activities. 

During the past three years this Society 
in codperation with the Division of Uni- 
versity Extension of the Massachusetts 
Department of Education has brought 
mental hygiene to teachers in many parts 
of the State. Courses have been given in 
such cities and towns as Springfield, Fall 
River, New Bedford, Worcester, Law- 
rence, Lowell, Greenfield, Lynn, Attleboro, 
Salem, Taunton, Gloucester, Brockton, 
Fitchburg, Gardner, Marlboro, North 
Adams, Northampton, Norwood, Am- 
herst, Plymouth, Webster, Boston, and 
others. Through these courses many of 
the readers of this new magazine have 
made their first acquaintance with Mental 
Hygiene. During the past year and a 
half increased effort has also been made 
to reach teachers through the development 
of our special educational program under 
the direction of the Educational Secretary, 
Miss Sybil Foster. 


Space does not permit a detailed state- 
ment of the many activities of the Society 
outside of its work with children, teach- 
ers, and parents, except to say that it has 
had a special interest in the preservation 
of mental health; in better care for the 
mentally ill and for the mentally de- 
fective, and in research as to causes and 
prevention of such illness and defect; in 
spreading knowledge of mental hygiene 
principles in the field of industry and in 
promoting research in that field. 


The President of the Society is the Hon. 
Herbert C. Parsons, Commissioner of Pro- 
bation; the Vice-President is Dr. Donald 
Gregg, and the other Officers and members 
of the Executive Committee are: Dr. 
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Charles E. Thompson, Secretary; Romney 
Spring, Esq., Treasurer; Dr. Walter F. 
Dearborn, Assistant Treasurer; Dr. E. 
Stanley Abbot, Hon. Frederick P. Cabot, 
Dr. C. Macfie Campbell, Dr. Ransom A. 
Greene, Dr. William Healy, Mrs. Robert 
F. Herrick, Mr. Clarence G. McDavitt, 
and Miss Mary Lee Ware. 


Dr. Henry B. Elkind, the Medical Di- 
rector, has been in charge since 1925. 
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THIS IS YOUR MAGAZINE — 
WHAT WILL YOU DO 
ABOUT IT? 


OF cee. THE CHILD is not 
published for financial gain. It aims 
to be helpful in promoting the mental 
health of the boys and girls of Massachu- 


setts. The editorial staff will do its best to © 
see that it is reliable and practical. Pains 7 


will be taken to make it attractive and 
readable, but it will not be a success un- 
less you are prepared to codperate heartily 
with us. 


We want your frank criticism. Tell 
us whether you find it helpful and how it 
may be improved. Write to us about the 
problems that perplex you. Our staff in 


the light of a broad experience may be able © 


to suggest something helpful. Tell us 
about the trying situations that you have 


coped with successfully. Your experience 


may be of interest and help to others in 
the field. By such genuine criticism and 
coéperation we should be mutually 


helpful. 


After you have read the first number of 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD will you be 
kind enough to write us a brief letter 
about it. Your good will and help are 
solicited to make this magazine, the first 
of its kind, a real success. 
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THE TEACHER-CHILD RELATIONSHIP 


children’s interests and abilities. 


HE project of publishing a special 
mental hygiene magazine for teachers 
is an interesting and a promising one. 
Teachers hold a key position in the en- 
vironment of the growing child; and con- 
sciously or unconsciously they wield a 
cumulative influence on his psychological 
growth. The psychology of the child is in 
a basic way determined by his inheritance, 
by his early home life, and by his pre- 
school career; but the processes of mental 
organization continue actively throughout 
his whole childhood. In the social and 
emotional sphere these growth processes 
are so sensitive that they are much affected 
by the atmosphere of the schoolroom. 
The study of mental hygiene by school 
teachers will show more clearly how their 
personalities actually contribute to the 
formation of personality in their pupils. 

All things considered, probably the most 
powerful single factor in the mental hy- 
giene of the young child is the parent-child 
relationship. If this relationship is con- 
sistent and wholesome, the child is likely 
to acquire healthy attitudes of confidence, 
security, sociability, trustfulness, and 
obedience. If the parent-child relationship 
is unstable, over-tense, or over-indulgent, 
the child is likely to suffer. He may ac- 
quire feelings of insecurity, defiance, 
shrinking timidity, perplexity —a whole 
web of attitudes which are the very op- 
posite to the wholesome ones of the psy- 


chologically healthier home. 
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THE TEACHER-CHILD RELATIONSHIP 


By ARNOLD GESELL, M.D. 
Director of The Clinic of Child Development, Yale University 


Building a healthy personality is more important than the formal teaching of arithmetic 
and geography. The parent-child relationship is most important but the school may 
coéperate with the home in promoting right mental attitudes and habits. Such is the 
inspiring message of Dr. Arnold Gesell, author, teacher and careful investigator of 


Every child who comes to school every 
day brings with him a concealed, complex 
web of social attitudes which arise chiefly 
out of the years of conditioning experi- 
ence, happy and unhappy, which he has 
had in relation to his family circle. Are 
these attitudes altogether concealed? Not 
from the eyes of the sympathetic and per- 
ceptive teacher. If she has an appreciation 
of the importance of personality factors 
in the mental welfare of the child, she will 
detect certain emotional symptoms in the 
boy or girl who is suffering from the effects 
of a maladjusted home. The recognition of 
these emotional indicators is the very es- 
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sence of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. It 
is relatively simple to determine whether 
a pupil has ability enough to do a sum in 
arithmetic, or to draw a map in geography; 
but it requires real insight into the psy- 
chology of personality to discover the 
more vital mental hygiene needs of the 
child. An effort toward such discovery will 
enrich the interest and the value of the 
teachers’ task. This magazine will no 
doubt help them to think of their task in 
terms of personality as well as in terms 
of school ability. 

The mental hygiene point of view 
should not, of course, be adopted by teach- 
ers in any sophisticated or over-self- 
conscious manner. It should rather be- 
come a natural part of their professional 
outlook and their theoretical child psy- 
chology. It is important for the teacher 
to realize that his or her own personality 
operates in the schoolroom very much as 
the personality of the parent operates in 
the home. Children learn a great deal from 
each other; but in a very pervasive way 
their social behavior is influenced by the 
attitudes which adults assume toward 
them. This fact makes the teacher-child 
relationship a subject worthy of more 
careful psychological consideration by 
teachers in training and by teachers in 
service. 

The normal and also the unhealthy 
manifestations of the parent-child rela- 
tionship are instructive. Psychiatrists con- 
cede that the parent-child relationship is 
one of the most potent, formative factors 
in shaping the life of the child from in- 
fancy through adolescence. From the 
standpoint of mental hygiene, it may be 
asserted that the growth of the child’s 
personality at home must be mainly safe- 
guarded by the preservation of a whole- 
some relationship between parent and 
child. It is the general quality of the re- 
lationship, rather than the technical detail 
of child management, which counts most 
heavily. If the parent is autocratic and 
possessive, the results upon the child are 
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unfortunate, no matter how practical and 
efficient the methods of management may 
seem. If parents take their problems too 
personally and handle them in terms of 
their own sensitive feelings, then again 
the child is likely to lose out. Most prob- 
lems of “discipline” ideally should be met 
in the same rational spirit with which im- 
personal problems are approached. 

Although this is a broad statement, it 
has significant implications for the whole 
philosophy of child training and child un- 
derstanding. It follows that a few errors 
in the practical technique of child manage- 
ment, and even some careless oversight, 
are not serious if the total tenor and trend 
of the parent-child relationship are whole- 
some. In the schoolroom it follows, like- 
wise, that the general quality of the 
teacher-child relationship is, all things 
considered, the most influential factor in 
the child’s school experience. In full per- 
spective, the methods of daily instruction, 
important as they are, do not count in the 
long run so heavily in the inner life of the 
child as the personality factors which arise 
out of the interaction of the pupil and the 
teacher. The temper of this interaction 
determines the general atmosphere of the 
whole school program. Fortunately, good 
pedagogy and sound mental hygiene are 
not in conflict with each other. 

So similar in many elements are the 
parent-child relationship and the teacher- 
child relationship, that the child who 
suffers from a faulty home life finds com- 
pensating satisfactions and_ stabilizing 
security in the genial atmosphere of a well- 
conducted schoolroom. We are scarcely 
aware of the vast amount of good which 
is every day accomplished by the cheerful, 
outgoing school teachers who thus make 
much amend for the miscarriages of the 
modern home. Teachers of healthy per- 
sonality constitute for children (and by 
the same token for society) a bulwark 
against the disintegrative effects of faulty 
homes. The converse of this rule unfor- 
tunately also has some truth. The over- 
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tense, over-dogmatic and autocratic type 
of teacher can subtract from the beneficial 
influences of the equable and well-ordered 
home. The child of sturdy mental consti- 
tution manages to come through pretty 
well in either event; but the child of in- 
different or unstable capacities surely is 
handicapped in the achievement of his 
personality make-up if home and school 
do not reinforce each other in building up 
his morale. 

It can scarcely be argued that the pub- 
lic school is responsible only for the in- 
tellectual life of the child, and that the 
home is responsible for the rest of his 
nature. The child is a unit, and even his 
intellectual attainments depend in no small 
measure upon his motives, interests, and 
social attitudes. Progressive education is 
much concerned with these feeling factors. 
Mental hygiene, likewise, emphasizes the 
organization of the emotional life. The 
thoroughly normal child has positive emo- 
tional habituations which make for good 
nature, for sociability, for self-control, 
and for codperativeness. Consistent train- 
ing and a favorable home and school at- 
mosphere bring him under the spell of 
socialized good will. Through praise 
rather than scolding, through encourage- 
ment rather than domination, through 
happiness rather than failure, he acquires 
an elementary, optimistic philosophy of 
life. He acquires also a sense of values and 
a sense of security which are very impor- 
tant for his health of mind. In his way 
he may also acquire a philosophic sense of 
humor, which can be set down as one of 
the prime essentials of normal mental 
health. This sense of humor will serve him 
well even as a child, and still more as an 
adult. 

All these wholesome modes of feeling 
are encouraged and strengthened by whole- 
some teacher-child relationships. In the 
management of these relationships the 
teacher has a great opportunity for both 
preventive and constructive mental hy- 
giene. 
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Ever since the first announcements of the 
plan for publishing a teachers’ journal 
dealing with mental health, letters have 
been pouring in expressing approval of 
and interest in such a magazine. From 
these many letters we have selected three 
from prominent educators and students of 
mental health in Massachusetts. 


October 22, 1930. 
My dear Dr. Andress: 


I am very glad indeed that your Society 
is making it possible for the teachers of 
Massachusetts to see the publication, 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. I am 
confident that our public school teachers 
will receive with appreciation the assist- 
ance which this magazine will give them 
in helping them better to meet the needs 
of children within a field of whose im- 
portance there is fortunately a growing 
consciousness. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Payson SMITH, 
Commissioner of Education, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


October 25, 1930. 
Dear Dr. Andress: 


I send you this note by way of con- 
-gratulation and encouragement in this 
new venture, the launching of the maga- 
zine for teachers, UNDERSTANDING THE 
CHILD. 

I think that this new project is one of 
very great importance to the community. 
The health, the happiness and the effi- 
ciency of the grown man and woman are 
subtly and profoundly influenced by what 
happens during the period of growth. To 
those interested in the mental health of 
the community the period of childhood 
offers an unusual opportunity for con- 
structive and preventive work and makes 
a special appeal. Fortunately, there is 
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available the apparatus for doing justice to 
this appeal; in the school system the com- 
munity has an admirable instrument for 
the task once the nature and extent of this 
task are recognized. 

For many years the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene has done its best 
to help the teachers of the Commonwealth 
to see some of the wider opportunities 
which they have in view of their strategic 
position in regard to youth. Only now, 
through the generosity of the Godfrey M. 
Hyams Trust, has the Society found it 
possible to carry out in an adequate way 
a plan which has been long maturing and 
which receives concrete expression in this 
new magazine for teachers, UNDERSTAND- 
ING THE CHILD. The competence of the 
editorial staff and consulting editorial 
board is a sufficient guarantee that the ab- 
stracts and discussions will be carefully 
chosen and of recognized authority. 

I believe that you have an opportunity 
to make a most valuable contribution to 
the progress of education and of mental 
health in the Commonwealth. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) C. Macrre CAMPBELL 
Formerly President, 
Mass. Society for Mental Hygiene 


October 29, 1930. 
Dear Dr. Andress: 


I congratulate you on the opportunity 
to launch the new journal, UNDERSTAND-. 
ING THE CHILD. 

“The youth yearns to be understood”; 
says the German educator, Spranger, “the 
business of education is to understand.” 
In the business of understanding the child 
mental hygiene is vastly helpful to parents 
and teachers. 

One reason for this is the fact that edu- 
cation is concerned especially with the 
primary results of teaching,—knowledge, 
certain forms of skill, the development of 
interests in certain subjects. Mental hy- 
giene is concerned with certain secondary 
results, — habits of attention, of study, 
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and work, certain health interests, health- 
ful associations, and wholesome mental 
attitudes. The very fact that hygiene is 
primarily concerned with the latter rather 
than with the educational interests and 
attitudes, enables the hygienist to see many 
things significant for the health of chil- 
dren that both parents and teachers are 
apt to overlook. 

When we consider the immense help 
that mental hygiene can now give parents 
and teachers in the business of under- 
standing children; and when we reflect on 
the heartbreaking story of failure in all 
grades of the school; and the many forms 
of injustice done to children by parents 
and teachers with the best intentions in 
the world, but merely because they are un- 
acquainted with certain simple teachings 


of mental hygiene; and when we recall the | 
great number of graduates of the school | 


being re-educated in hospitals and sani- 
taria in the very attitudes that should 
have been developed in the first place, we 


see how great is the need for mental hy- 7 
giene, both in the home and in the school. © 


With best wishes for the success of 
the new magazine in aiding parents and 
teachers to gain the help mental hygiene 
is now able to afford, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Wm. H. BuRNHAM 
Professor Emeritus, Clark University 
ows 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONFERENCE ON MENTAL 
HYGIENE IN EDUCATION 


The three New England Societies for ~ 


Mental Hygiene (Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island) each year co- 


operate in conducting a conference on 


some aspect of mental health. The con- 
ference this spring will be on “Mental 
Hygiene in Education” and will be held in 
Boston, probably during the first week in 
April. A detailed announcement of this 
conference will be given in the next issue 
of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. 


JANUARY 
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CHILD’S-EYE VIEWS 


CHILD’S-EYE VIEWS 
<As Given by “Piaget” 
By E. STANLEY ABBOT, M.D. 


WProfessor Jean Piaget is one of the distinguished psychologists of Europe. He has 
Wievoted the most painstaking care in studying children to better understand their 
Whought processes and ideas. He is a professor at the University of Geneva, Director of 
he International Bureau of Education, and Co-Director of the Institut J. ]. Rousseau 
Wwhich was founded by Dr. Claparéde in 1912 for the training of teachers, the study 
Wof children, and teaching methods. It is through intimate and detailed studies, such 
as those of Piaget, that we may expect to extend the frontiers of our understanding 


Hof the child. 


Ww! always like to get bird’s-eye 
views of a country or of a subject. 
They help us to understand them better. 
Do you remember Hy Meyer’s “Worm’s- 
eye Views” in Life, several years ago? 
Probably not. It was too long ago. They 
amused us, if they did not help us. 
% Now comes a Swiss psychologist who 
undertakes to give us, in four volumes — 
with perhaps more to come—some child’s- 
eye views of the world and of the things 
Band conditions in it with which the child 
Whas to deal. If we can see the world 
through the child’s eyes, we can under- 
stand him so much better. 

What do little children talk about when 
they meet or play together? 

Do the words we use to children and 
which they themselves use mean the same 
to them that they do to us? 

We think connectedly, logically and 
} reasonably — at least a part of the time. 
9 How do children think? How do they 


*The Language and Thought of the Child, 
pp. xxiii, 246: 1926. 

Judgment and Reasoning in the Child, pp. 
260: 1928. 

The Child’s Conception of the World, pp. 
397: 1929. 

The Child’s Conception of Physical Caus- 
ality, pp. 309: 1930. 

By Jean Piaget, Sc.D.: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., Inc., N. Y. 
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reason? How good are the judgments 
they reach? 

We adults have fairly well-defined ideas, 
for example, of what things are alive, and 
what it means to be alive; of how the sun 
and moon, water, the trees, came to be; 
and of the causes of many of the things 
about us, that is, what makes them happen. 
What are children’s notions about such 
matters? 

At first thought it would seem as if 
most of these and many other questions 
could be answered by saying that it would 
depend upon what the children had been 
taught. 

But not so, says Dr. Jean Piaget of 
Geneva. He has tried to get at the real 
spontaneous thoughts of children of ages 
ranging from three to thirteen or over, as 
unmodified by teaching as possible. With 
the help of specially trained assistants he 
collected many thousands of verbatim 
records of conversations between children 
or with them, sometimes as the children 
played spontaneously together, sometimes 
as they talked in reply to very carefully 
worded questions or remarks by Dr. Piaget 
or his assistants. The name of each child 
and the age in years and months were re- 
corded in every instance. Some were pub- 
lic school children in Geneva, others were 
in the Institut J. J. Rousseau (a special 
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school for both normal and backward 
children, for the training of teachers, and 
for research). On the basis of these rec- 
ords and other studies, Dr. Piaget has 
reached many interesting conclusions. 

In general, he finds that, apart from 
what children are taught, there is a pro- 
gressive evolution of their ideas and the 
ways they think, going through fairly 
well-defined stages in about the same order 
and at approximately the same ages, until 
they reach the adult powers at about 11 
to 13 years. Though there is a diminish- 
ing tendency to retain earlier ideas and 
ways of thinking as the newer ones are 
acquired, children do not completely lose 
or cease to use any of these earlier ways. 

Two periods stand out. Before seven or 
eight the child is self-centered, “egocen- 
tric.” He sees things only from his own 
point of view. About half of his talk 
when with other children is monologue, 
not requiring or expecting response; the 
rest is made up of simple assertions, com- 
mands, threats, criticisms, questions, or 
answers; there is little exchange of views. 
He is apt to think that others know what 
is in his mind, and so does not try to express 
his thought fully; in fact, he cannot. He 
thinks each thing is a unit by itself, equally 
“connected with everything else,” and he 
does not discriminate the relative impor- 
tances of things, does not explain things, 
and does not see inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions in his own ideas. He thinks every- 
thing is alive, everything is conscious. He 
thinks the names of things are inherent in 
the things themselves, and confuses the 
word or name and the thing. He has many 
other primitive thoughts and ways of 
thinking. 

At about seven or eight, when he has 
started playing in groups with others, he 
begins to be “socialized,” and feels the 
need of expressing his thoughts, of con- 
versing, arguing, explaining his ideas to 
others. From this time until about eleven 
or twelve he is in a transition period dur- 
ing which he passes from thinking every- 
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thing is alive, through thinking that things 
which do anything are alive, then any- 
thing which moves, and finally anything 
which moves itself. Until nearly the end 
of this period he is still apt to confuse 
words with the things they mean, as did a 
bright boy of ten years and ten months 
who, when asked if words had strength, 
said “Yes,” and gave “‘boxing” as an ex- 
ample; he then laughed and corrected him- 
self, saying “I was wrong. I was thinking © 
it was the word that hit.” It is still diffi- 
cult before eleven for a boy spontaneously 
to see that, if he has a brother and a sister, © 
his brother has a brother and his sister has } 
two brothers. 
from their point of view. Furthermore, 7 
if he has no brother or sister, and is asked 7 
to suppose that he has, he is apt to reply | 
that he has none, for it is difficult for him 7 
to assume a premise which is contrary to 7 
his knowledge or experience, that is, to see 7 
the problem objectively. He is still in- } 
completely “socialized.” 

From about eleven or twelve on, chil- | 
dren become able to think logically, to see | 
logical necessity, and to accept, for pur- 
poses of argument, premises which they 
think to be untrue. This, and many other | 
abilities, constitute the beginning of adult 
thinking. Dr. Piaget attributes this whole 
development of powers of thinking to 
“socialization,” the need of communicat- 
ing and exchanging ideas. 

To some of Dr. Piaget’s interpretations 
of his material the writer would take ex- 
ception. But he cannot praise too highly 
the effort to enter into the child’s mind 
and see the world through the child’s eyes 
at the different stages of his development, 
or the meticulous care with which the 
material was gathered. The books are not 
written in popular style, and contain much 
logical and philosophical discussion. But 
there is a wealth of factual material and 
stimulating thought that will well repay 
painstaking study by those interested in 
the intellectual development of the child 
and his logic. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The books reviewed in this department are intended to guide teachers in their reading 
b and buying, and to give the essential message of each book. 


IS A PARENT OR TEACHER 
JUSTIFIED IN WHIPPING 
A CHILD? 


OST teachers are far less drastic 
than one Haberle, a German 
schoolmaster, who administered during his 
S teaching career no fewer than 911,527 
blows with a cane; 124,110 with a rod; 
© 20,989 with a ruler; and 136,715 with his 
bare hand! And besides administering 
these diverse cudgelings, Herr Haberle 
also methodically set them down day by 
= day in his notebook! In Boston, to come 
nearer home, in 1845 the average of daily 
whippings among 400 children was 65! 
™ Nowadays whipping has dropped quite 
out of style. Older people are heard to 
® recall that some whippings they received 
in childhood did them good, but that more 
did them harm. Visiting teachers and 
child guidance workers frequently find 
that a child’s emotional and behavior diffi- 
culties are aggravated by beatings at home. 
Parents lament that “the more we whip 
him, the worse he gets.” 

The reason why whipping is apt to be 
quite ineffectual,as Ruth Strang* expresses 
it, is because the miscreant is so prone not 
to connect the annoyance and pain of a 
whipping with the right thing. Instead 
of meditating upon his wrong-doing and 
resolving to correct it, the whipped child 
is extremely likely to develop a dislike for 
the whipper, or a state of rebellion against 
the whole situation for which the whipper 
stands. He will meditate, sure enough, but 
not on the evil of his ways! “I got caught 
that time. Next time, they won’t catch 
me; I’ll be too clever for them!” Or, “If 
I had run away from home, I wouldn’t 

*An Introduction to Child Study, by Ruth 


Strang. Macmillan Co., New York. 1930. 
pp. 550. $2.75. 
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RUTH STRANG 


have been punished! I hate my house, and 
everybody in it.” Fear, anger, or dislike are 
unfortunate attitudes to fasten themselves 
upon a child, and they frequently do upon 
children who are whipped, especially if 
they could not help doing what they did, 
or if they did not mean to do it, or if others 
were more to blame, or if what was done 
seemed right to them when they were 
doing it. 

What to substitute for whipping? The 
author of “An Introduction to Child 
Study” recommends that if possible of- 
fenses ought not to be allowed to occur in 
the first place, and suggests that children 
who have something definite, interesting, 
and important to do are not likely to get 
into mischief. Furthermore, child mis- 
demeanors will be reduced greatly if 
parents and teachers will set up only 
sensible, reasonable rules to be followed, 
and if they will take pains to see to it that 
their young charges understand the rules 
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and why they are necessary. Children who 
make their own rules to govern conduct in 
the classroom always obey them much 
better than they do ready-made rules whose 
value they do not sense. 

Scolding, not nagging, the author 
recommends as a legitimate substitute for 
whipping. If a child has done something 
that is harmful or that is contrary to ac- 
cepted social behavior, he may fittingly 
be shown how his act affects himself and 
others. Again, the miscreant may be al- 
lowed to suffer the natural consequence of 
his act, and then be shown a better kind of 
behavior to use in the future. Physical 
punishment is the lowest level of appeal, 
and should be used only as a last resort 
when milder and more rational methods 
have failed or are certain to fail. Punish- 
ments which build up fears should par- 
ticularly be avoided. Yet this last type 
of punishment is undoubtedly the most 
commonly resorted to by parents. “If you 
do that, I'll lock you in the dark room!” 
“A policeman will come and take you!” 
How familiar they all sound! 

Do you remember how Silas Marner, 
foster parent to Eppie, becoming at last 
desperate at the latter’s naughtiness, con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of locking the 
child in the coal hole? Fancy the soul- 
torture of poor old Silas during the awful 
minutes that Eppie was in the hole! He 
suffered infinitely more than his small vic- 
tim, for when he shortly opened the door, 
out stepped Eppie, black and smiling, ex- 
claiming in high glee: “Eppie in de toal 
hole! Eppie in de toal hole!” Unfortu- 
nately, not every child subjected to “coal 
holes” and ‘“boogy-men” and “dark 
closets” and “‘rag-men’s bags” can be ex- 
pected to have the poise and composure of 
Eppie! There is no question but that vast 
damage is done to the budding personali- 
ties of countless younger children by 
punishments or threats of punishments 
that rely upon fear for their effectiveness. 

Here is a book brimful from cover to 
cover of practical and scientifically sound 
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advice regarding the rearing and training 
of children. The first chapter starts out 
with “The Baby at Birth,” and the last one | 
ends with “Problems of Adolescence.” [| 
All the way between these two stages there | / 
are several hundred pages of discussion 
touching upon every conceivable phase of 
child development, from Preventing 
Measles to Sex Instruction. Non-technical, 
accurate, unusually readable, the volume is 
designed especially for students, parents, 
and teachers who are not specialists in psy- 
chology. Unlike most books in this field 
which organize the material presented 
around topics such as imagination, 
memory, reasoning, and the like, the pres- 
ent volume organizes its material about 
stages of development. Each chapter aims 
to bring together the facts thus far found 


to be true of a child as a whole during a ate 
particular period or stage in his growth. ~_ 
Those physical, mental, social, and moral FF han 
characteristics that enter into the ordinary FF tha 
activities and interests of children are thus [fy °° ‘ 
not sifted into different compartments but of 
are built into unified pictures of children J ‘°* 
at the various stages of growth. } wes 
L. A. AverRILL, Px.D. ‘he 

Worcester State Normal School. ni 

mer 

CONFERENCE ON MENTAL care 
HYGIENE IN INDUSTRY ent 
Boston, January 22, 1931 ; L 

The Massachusetts Society for Mental ‘en 
Hygiene and the Personnel Research Fed- J... 
eration will conduct a joint conference P 
on Mental Hygiene in Industry, in Boston, & .... 
on January 22. The morning and after- figh 
noon sessions, and an informal luncheon & ... 
intervening, will be held at the Twentieth ite 
Century Club, 3 Joy Street, and the eve- &....; 
ning session, beginning with a dinner at &,,... 
6.30, will be held at the Hotel Statler. The J \,.,. 
Society will be glad to send a program 
giving full details of the conference to * 
any one requesting it (address the office J by | 


at 5 Joy Street, Boston). 
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CASE STUDIES 


Every pupil must be dealt with according to his personality and environment. Never- 
theless, knowledge about the successful handling of cases may be suggestive to all 
teachers. Will you send in descriptions and solutions of some of your cases to the 


Editor of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD, 5 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


OME children are habitual problems 
and all children at times are problems. 
Every child is trying as best he can to 
adjust himself to the world as he finds it. 
This is a serious matter, and sometimes he 
gets involved in all sorts of difficulties that 
he but dimly appreciates and understands. 
Often those who deal with him also fail 
to understand, and simply increase his 
difficulties by punishment which does not 
get to the root of the matter at all. Mod- 


bern psychology has done much to reveal 


the hidden motives of children, the 


} peculiar springs of their behavior. As a 
result, many of these cases have been 
} handled with such skill and common sense 
» that they have developed into what might 
© be called healthy normal children. Studies 


of cases that have been dealt with suc- 
cessfully have much value for the teacher. 


| They not only offer suggestions in dealing 


) with problem cases, but they tell us about 
) the great drives in human life so that we 
' may understand normal children better. 
| The case studies appearing in this depart- 


» ment in each issue will be chosen with 
) care. They will include studies of differ- 


ent kinds and of children of various ages. 

Let us first consider one of the choice 
cases of Dr. John J. B. Morgan which il- 
lustrates the value of educational mental 
hygiene. It is the story of a boy about 
eleven years of age. He first came to the 
attention of the teacher because of a 
fight he had with another boy. Most 
teachers without further thought would 
have punished him on the spot, but this 
teacher began by investigating the back- 
ground of the fight. Let us follow Dr. 
Morgan himself as he describes the work 
of this unusual teacher.* 


*The Psychology of Abnormal People, 
by John J. B. Morgan, Ph.D. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New. York. 1928. pp. 593-595. 
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“She discovered that he did not get 
along with any of the boys. He seldom 
fought with them, but rather stayed away 
from them. He expressed dislike for most 
of the boys in his class, for the school, and 
was, in general, very bitter in his attitude. 
The boys, on the other hand, thought he 
was ‘nutty.’ They teased him, called him 
names, and would not admit him to their 
games. He was poor in his class work, 
although his intelligence was somewhat 
above normal, and he hated school, long- 
ing for the time when he would be old 
enough to leave its rigor. His ambition, 
as he stated it, was to get even with the 
boys who had tormented him. 


“The attitude of hate on the part of this 
boy, the teacher rightly felt, was more im- 
portant than the settling of a mere boyish 
fight. She began a more intimate investi- 
gation of his personality and surround- 
ings. She discovered that he was the only 
son of a widow who had been in this 
country but a few months when he en- 
tered school at the age of six. She brought 
him to school in clothes which were differ- 
ent from those of the other boys and thus 
made him an object of ridicule. He went 
home after his first session with tears and 
protests against returning to school. The 
mother, to protect him, accompanied him 
to school and took him to the very school 
door. The close of each school session 
found her waiting at the school door to 
accompany him home. In turn the boys 
ridiculed her, which added to the boy’s 
resentment and fear. This motherly pro- 
tection was continued until a year before 
the fight which precipitated the investi- 
gation. 


“These facts indicate that through a 
period of years this boy had developed a 
great fear of the other boys. His only 
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safety was to cling to the mother who 
protected him from their tormenting jibes. 
As he grew older he became ashamed of 
this attitude, his fear turned to hate and 
he determined to get even with them. It 
was this situation which precipitated the 
fight. 

“Most of this information the teacher 
secured from the boy himself, after she 
had won his confidence and had demon- 
strated to him that she was his friend. 
Having secured this background, she de- 
cided that she must teach the boy to adjust 
himself to the other boys. In getting his 
confidence she discovered that he was very 
congenial and knew that there was no 
reason except his hateful attitude why the 
boys should not like him. She set about to 
modify this attitude and to get him onto 
good terms with the rest of the boys. 

“She found that the one whom this 
boy hated the least was one of the leaders 
of his group. By a little adroit conversa- 
tion she induced our subject to say some- 
thing nice about this boy and then pro- 
ceeded to tell the leader what had been 
said. This drew forth a complimentary 
remark in return, which she duly reported 
to our subject. This made each boy think 
well of the other. 

“She then managed to get each of them 
to do a good turn for the other, keeping 
herself in the background and arranging 
things so that the boys received all the 
credit. She arranged it so that they were 
thrown together in games and work. In 
these ways she developed a friendship be- 
tween them. From this beginning she 
spread the interrelations until our subject 
had several friends in the class. Soon 
friendly relations developed in other direc- 
tions without her help and by the end of 
the year the boy was happy, had a number 
of comrades, was well thought of by most 
of the boys, and was doing better work in 
school. The boy’s attitude of hate toward 
others had disappeared. 

“This typifies the sort of thing that any 
teacher may do if she has a little insight 
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into human problems and is willing to look 
beyond the immediate incident to the per- | 
sonal background of the ones who present 
problems. How much of a disaster she | 
averted in the life of this boy it is im- 
possible to say, but when we understand © 
that many serious mental maladjustments 
have just such a beginning we are inclined J 
to believe that such work is of inestimable 7 
value. The first duty of a school teacher | 
is to be a genuine and understanding | 
friend of every pupil in her class.” 
Difficulties in adjustment are found in | 
all the grades, but in all probability many 
of the more serious maladjustments of © 
adolescence could be avoided by helping 7 
the child to solve his problems in the 7 
lower grades, or in the kindergarten, or 7 
even in the nursery school. The follow- 
ing story is told of a child in a nursery” 
school who did not want to lie down to} 
rest and sleep on his cot, although previ- |7 
ously he had offered no objection what-|7 
ever. The child objected so seriously that) 
the teacher finally allowed him to go tof 
another cot, which he seemed to find ac- 7 
ceptable, and he soon fell fast asleep. 
The teacher, however, was not satisfied, 7 
and tried to discover the cause of the fear. 
When the mother appeared late in the 


afternoon she asked her whether the child F¥ pos: 


was afraid of anything in particular. ThePy 1 
mother at first seemed to find some diffi-F9 is — 
culty in remembering, but suddenly ex-f¥ for 
claimed, “Oh, yes, he is afraid of spiders.” F¥ do 
That gave the teacher a clue. She went i ing 
back to the cot where the little fellowB¥}to | 
usually rested. She did not find a spider Bi tea: 
but she did find a cobweb in the corner of Fy por 
the room near the bed. When the boy was) the 
shown the cobweb and he understood that J § ll « 
no spider had been there he found no diffi- F¥ tion 
culty the next day in taking his usual cot J} the 
and sleeping. i son: 
In the course of a few weeks the chil- [iy 5! 
dren had several lessons on spiders and they J) Su! 
became so interesting that the boy lost all) !et 
fear of them. p All 
Concluded on page 23 fit 
January '93 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


From the numerous health and educational periodicals a number of the most hel pful 
articles for teachers and school officials are selected. 


- WHO IS THE “BAD” CHILD 

IN YOUR CLASS? 

i@ VERY teacher is likely to have a pupil 

¢ a who is annoying. He is not teach- 

t WH able, does not lend himself to the routine 

g Band discipline of the school, and upsets 
W everything. Such an individual is usually 

n | called a “bad child.” Not infrequently he 

y ™ makes life seem unbearable to the teacher. 

f “There is no such thing 

a ‘bad child,’” says 

Clara Bassett. ““This seems 

t Wquite obvious from the 

WB detailed study of thou- 

sands of children. There 

‘0 Bare sick children, children 

a great variety of 

t- |B special handicaps, misun- 

Bderstood children, badly 

trained children, children 


from miserable homes, 
and children seeking sat- 
isfactions in mistaken 
ways, but a deliberately 


bad child’ is an im- 

ld possibility.” 

hep The natural tendency 

to punish the child Galloway, N.Y. 

xP for his misbehavior. To WHOLESOME ACTIVITY Is THE 

nt i ing into the causes of such trouble is 

wpsto do the child a grave injustice. The 


teacher’s attitude is of fundamental im- 
portance. It will first be necessary for 

the teacher to be as free as possible from 
} all emotional bias and all preconceived no- 
| tions regarding the child, and to approach 
the study afresh with the kind of per- 
sonal detachment, open-mindedness, and 
sincere desire to see all around the problem, 
ey _ such as would characterize the approach, 
all) let us say, to a study of the curriculum. 
) All desire for simple explanations which 
fit comfortably into the teacher’s per- 
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sonal code of behavior must be laid aside 
in the effort to understand. 

An insight that the teacher will find 
helpful is that behavior is purposive. “The 
child has certain fundamental emotional 
cravings, such as the need for affection 
and understanding, . . . the need for 
security, the need for attention and ap- 
proval, the need for successful achieve- 
ment, the need for friends and com- 
panions, and the need for 
varied and interesting 
outlets for his energies 
in work and play.” 

The goal of the teach- 
er’s study should not be 
to punish, but to guide 
the maladjusted child 
better adaptations, to 
more interesting outlets, 
to more enduring satis- 
factions.” If we expect 
the child to drop his old 
behavior, we must be 
careful to open up for 
him in a concrete way 
substitute opportunities 
and outlets which can 
successfully compete in 
interest, excitement, and 
satisfaction with the “bad 
activities” which we deplore. The teach- 
er’s contact with the child should be that 
of a friend who wishes to understand. 


To the teacher who feels a sense of 
monotony in teaching, Miss Bassett recom- 
mends that the teacher make a study of 
individual children. A good place to be- 
gin is with the child that causes the 
teacher the most annoyance. 


(“The Teacher’s Approach to the Prob- 
lem Child,” by Clara Bassett. The Journal 
of the National Education Association, No- 
vember, 1930.) 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


—— 


STRAIGHT TALKS TO THE 
PHYSICIAN 


TUDENTS of internal medicine make 
the statement that “‘at least forty per 
cent of the men and women who consult 
physicians for a wealth of distressing 
bodily sensations are victims of poor 
health associated with unwholesome states 
of mind. How do they get into this con- 
dition? The answer is in every instance 
an individual one, based not on the pre- 
cipitating factor of a romantic misadven- 
ture or a financial loss but on lifelong poor 
habits of meeting strains — emotional, in- 
tellectual, physiologic.” Hygiene then is 
a science which concerns itself with every 
factor influencing the growth, develop- 
ment and personal welfare of the indi- 
vidual. Health, including mental health, 
should therefore be the concern of every- 
body who comes in contact with the child, 
physician, teacher, nurse, parent, clergy- 
man, and all other individuals and forces 
of social organization that have to do with 
the welfare of children. 


Dr. Esther L. Richards of Johns Hop- 
kins in this straight talk to doctors makes 
a plea for the further and broader teach- 
ing of psychology and psychiatry in 
medical schools in order that children may 
be better understood and treated. The 
method of treating children for their 
physical ailments but disregarding the 
fact that they have minds susceptible to 
suggestion is criticized. “Histories of pa- 
tients are complacently taken from their 
parents, and theories of heredity and 
diagnostic fears are discussed in the pres- 
ence of children, and then physicians 
wonder why these little folk whine over 
food, are afraid to run and play, and 
must sleep in mother’s room. I have heard 
a professor of pediatrics give an hour’s 
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clinic over a ten-year-old patient with 
congenital heart disease and not under-| 
stand why the child developed an in- 
validism a year later that was out of al! 
proportion to his organic necessities.” 


There is real appreciation by Dr. Rich- 
ards of the value of the sympathetic rela- 
tion which every good physician has to- 
ward his patients and which so materially 
aids in recovery from illness. School phy- 
sicians would find this article full of sug- 
gestions, and nurses and even teachers 


would find it expressed in language which of 
they could understand. 
There is a brief but valuable discussion i 
of the strains commonly responsible for 
so-called badness and nervousness in chil-§ 
dren. Referring to the common physicalf ] 
causes of childhood misfits Dr. Richard — 
says: “A child suffering from physical C! 
conditions seriously affecting nutrition, 
locomotion, eyesight, hearing or speech 
recognized by all as behavioristically 
handicapped, but here again are mental “ 
hygiene problems that involve something} |; 
more than making allowances for the 
ability. There is the tendency to progres-7@ 
sive sensitiveness, the feeling of dis-]J 
couragement over tedious processes 
treatment, and inadequate opportunities) § w: 
for schooling, and always the increasing) co 
realization that he must be limited in wha} ©° 
he can do for a livelihood and must bpm 1! 
content to accept any remuneration 
service that society sees fit to offer himpy *” 
Psychology teaches that the physically th 
handicapped person is poor 
material because he is lazy and has nop ;,, 
ambition. How much of it is due to thf® c} 
way he is treated?” th 
(“Special Psychiatric Problems in Child ?! 
hood,” by Esther L. Richards, M.D. Tie “ 
Journal of the American Medical Associc- 
tion, Vol. 95, No. 14, October 4, 1930.) ps 
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PIONEERS in 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


G. STANLEY HALL: MENTAL HYGIENIST 
(1846-1924) 


By PHYLLIS BLANCHARD, Pu.D. 
Psychologist, Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic 


Many of the outstanding advocates of mental health lived before the organized mod- 
ern mental hygiene movement began over twenty years ago, or were not identified 
with it. Among these great pioneers was Dr. G. Stanley Hall, often called the Father 


ich of Child Study in America. We are privileged to hear about him through the - of 
Dr. Phyllis Blanchard, who is herself a psychologist and an authority on mental 


ealth. 


Since she was a student of Dr. Hall, her biographical sketch is naturally reminiscent 


of her association with him. 


OR a period of approximately thirty 
years — roughly, from 1890 to 1920 

— there were associated on the faculty of 
Clark University in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, two men whose work materially 
contributed to the progress of mental hy- 
giene. One of these men, William H. 
Burnham, has long been identified with 
the mental hygiene movement. G. Stanley 
Hall, although he had no official connec- 
tion with mental hygiene organizations, 
was in reality also a great mental hygienist. 
Whatever the scientific deficiencies 


{)9 which time may discover in his published 


4 works, the bibliography of Hall’s writings 
“covers a large section of what we now 
conceive as the field of mental hygiene. 
He was a pioneer in American Psychology 
P49 in developing the branches of child study 


. [sand psychology of adolescence. He gave 


_P§ energetic and long sustained attention to 
'P) the applications of psychology to educa- 
tional problems. He furnished an impetus 
to the now widespread interest in the psy- 
chology of the emotions, and was one of 
} the first to recognize the important parts 
played by sex and fear in shaping human 
conduct. 

Many of Hall’s plans for the future of 
psychology and education have been car- 
ried out by others. He had, for example, 
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G. STANLEY HALL 


to relinquish his cherished ambition of 
founding an institute for child study at 
Clark University; but this dream, which 
he never himself realized, has become an 
actuality at other universities in recent 
years. His ideas of sex education for child- 
hood and youth were too radical for his 
day, and caused a rejection of his books in 
many quarters, but the present generation 
of workers in mental and social hygiene 
are carrying out his aims in this direction. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


So it was with much of his work. His 
suggestions were in advance of the social 
attitudes of his time, and it has remained 
for later viewpoints to justify his insight. 

With scientific progress in the methods 
and technique of psychology, the early 
contributions of Hall, as of others, have 
been modified or carried beyond the point 
where he left them. But this is what hap- 
pens in the history of every science, and 
it does not detract from Hall’s unique 
position as a great innovator. 

While Hall’s formal work in psychology 
provided a fund of information which 
could be of direct service to mental hy- 
giene, especially in its clinical applications, 
it is perhaps in his teacher-student con- 
tacts that he showed even more clearly 
his truly mental hygiene point of view. 
To him, the student was not merely a re- 
ceptacle for a requisite amount of in- 
formation, but a human individual, with 
emotional as well as intellectual problems. 
Hour after hour, day after day, year after 
year, Hall sat in his study, between lec- 
tures, and listened to the hopes and fears 
of his students. He talked over with them 
not only the questions connected with 
their academic work, but their conflicts 
over sex matters, their religious doubts and 
anxieties, and their troubles in family 
relationships. 


No worry was too small to be patiently 
considered; no confession was so dark that 
he turned away and refused his aid. How- 
ever guilty or shameful the student might 
feel, he gained from Hall’s understanding 
attitude some release from these inhibiting 
emotions and renewed energy and confi- 
dence in his worthiness as a human being. 

In these student conferences, Hall 
forgot his position as university president, 
and became the tolerant, unprejudiced 
consultant, with no thought of betray- 
ing the trust and confidence placed in 
him. He believed that the very process 
of unburdening the mind to a sympathetic 
person who showed no tendency to sit in 
judgment was in itself of therapeutic value 
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—emotional catharsis was his term for 
it —and modern psychiatry agrees with | 
him in this opinion. Occasionally he in- | 
terjected a comment which gave the 
harassed student new insight into the 
sources of his emotional conflicts or threw | 
into relief some aspect of the situation | 
which had hitherto escaped attention. | 
Sometimes, too, out of his wide back- 
ground of reading, he suggested refer- | 
ences to literature in which would be 
found objective discussions of similar 
problems. Rarely did he offer authorita- 
tive advice, for he knew that each per- 
son must work out his own solution for! 
his difficulties if any effective change in 
his attitudes and in his adjustment to 
life was to be accomplished. His was the] 
unobtrusive rdle of helping to clear away | 
any obstacles to a more complete self-7 
understanding and courageous facing of | 
reality. He never tried to force his own 
code of ethics upon another, for he realized 
each individual must achieve a philosophy 7 
of conduct for himself. ‘ 


The freedom which Hall thus permitted | 
his students was often misunderstood. He 
was sometimes criticized for his refusal tof) 
make disciplinary issues of student be-]j 
havior, and for leniency in enforcing 
standardized and inflexible rules of scholar- 7 
ship. There were few who realized how) 
many young lives were saved from wreck- 

age by his sympathy and kindliness and} 
his refusal to trade upon the authority 
which his academic position conferred] 
upon him. But he saw his educational} 
task broadly, and felt as much or more 
satisfaction in sending out students who.) 
as a result of his influence, were better 
equipped to make successful life adapta- ff 
tions, as in passing upon a doctor’s thesis 
which might constitute a real addition tof 
the science of psychology. He conformed} 
to the mental hygiene concept of educa-fJ 
tion as a preparation for life and social fy 
adjustment rather than to the narrow}, 
demands of old-fashioned educators whof 

Concluded on page 23 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


r- 


RY 


To be of greatest service to its readers this magazine will do its best to answer all questions 


submitted. 


It will publish some of the most pertinent questions and answers. 


Address your 


questions to the Editor of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD, 5 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


The following questions are insistent ones that have come up in 
the experience of Miss Annis M. Sturgis, School Psychologist of 
Newton, which she answers in a most practical and interesting way. 


BShall We Insist Upon High Marks ? 


Louis is one of the youngest children 
in Gr. IV. He is a large boy and physi- 


j cally and socially does not belong in Gr. 


Ill. His parents were highly educated 
and very ambitious for him. Louis read 
well, but was poor in arithmetic. In other 


lessons he always volunteered, but his re- 


plies were invariably wrong or beside the 
point. His parents constantly helped him 


Sat home, but were impatient at his mis- 


takes. They felt that he did not try to 
concentrate, and asked that he do extra 
work. He sometimes told them lies about 
school and his work. 


Louis was really doing the best he 
could. In a group test he showed average 
capacity for school work, but his class- 
mates proved to have much higher abili- 


“ties. In comparison with them his chances 
@ of success were poor. High marks ought 


not to be his goal. The teacher knew that 
Louis would have been more fortunately 
placed in a slower moving group, but hers 
was the only Gr. IV in the building. The 
parents were anxious to meet Louis’ real 
needs. They continued to help him with 
the arithmetic and tried to show no im- 
patience or irritation when he did not 
understand. They encouraged reading 
which would prove helpful in school, and 
tried to stimulate him by the home con- 


> versation at the table and in groups. They 


encouraged him to take part in all school 
activities. He was praised when his re- 
port cards showed good deportment and 
effort, with average marks of achieve- 


ment. The codperation of the parents, 
® secured through the skill of the teacher, 
© changed Louis’ emotional life so that the 


evasions and the tenseness ceased. 
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How Shall We Get a Kindergarten 
Child to Conform ? 


Peter was in a large kindergarten. 
Sometimes he was very happy and was a 
great help in getting things done. At 
other times he would not listen to the 
stories, would not enter into the games, 
and seemed determined to be as naughty 
as he could. His teacher had tried to 
discipline him by taking away privileges, 
by occasionally putting him apart from 
the other children and by not allowing him 
to have close contact with herself. Talk- 
ing or scolding made him indifferent. She 
had noticed, however, that he did un- 
usually well in putting things away. She 
wondered if it were wise to try to keep 
him in the kindergarten. 

Careful study revealed that Peter could 
do much more than the teacher was ex- 
pecting of him in the way of planning 
and being responsible for some of the 
group activities. He had unusual power 
to organize and to do things in an orderly 
way. He was very active but his motor 
control was poor, and so he did not get 
success or praise in his hand work and 
could not do well in games. Moreover, 
his hearing was not keen, and he usually 
sat at some distance from the teacher dur- 
ing the story telling. Because of this and 
because her voice was low, Peter often did 
not hear all of the story. 

The teacher at once gave him many 
chances to take full responsibility for 
little duties which would be helpful to 
the group and which would let him put 
his whole interest into the job in hand. 
She was also less critical of the results 
depending upon motor control, giving 

Concluded on page 23 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON CHILD 
HEALTH AND PROTECTION 


November 19-22, 1930 


The Editor attended the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion at Washington as a member of the 
Sub-committee on the Hygiene of Instruc- 
tion of the Committee on the School Child. 

Dr. Andress reports that this was prob- 
ably the greatest single event in the his- 
tory of the child welfare movement. It 
brought together representative groups of 
men and women who were vitally inter- 
ested in every phase of the development of 
children, not only in their physical health 
but in their mental, emotional, and spirit- 
ual health. If there ever was a time when 
it was true to say that the United States 
government was more concerned with the 
health of its hogs and cattle than with its 
children, that thought was dissipated so 
far as the White House Conference was 
concerned. 

For many months over twelve hundred 
people, all of whom are recognized as 
leaders in their respective fields, had been 
working patiently in an effort to bring 
together for the consideration of the en- 
tire conference such a wealth of material 
and wisdom about childhood as had never 
been assembled before. There were care- 
ful tabulations of facts and well thought 
out statements of aims, values, and 
methods in protecting and guiding the 
children of the land. Every city, state, 
and national organization of any impor- 
tance interested in child welfare was rep- 
resented in these reports and recommenda- 
tions which will doubtless play a major 
part in guiding child health activities dur- 
ing the next decade. 

Mr. A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
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Schools, Providence, R. I., read a recom- 
mendation in the Report on the School 
Child which voiced to a remarkable degree 
the mature opinion of the conference. In 


substance it was that equalization of op-f 
portunity should be sought in all schools, § 
by all possible means, for all school chil- f 


dren, so that they may achieve the best 
health of which they are capable; that this 
should apply to all schools whether urban 
or rural, to Negro schools, to Indian 
schools, and to all other types of school 
in the United States, and its territories. 

In almost every meeting of the confer- 
ence there was recognition of the value of 
the mental health of children. Dr. F. J. 
Kelly, the chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Training, at a dinner meet- 
ing on the School of Tomorrow, em- 
phasized what was doubtless the keynot 
of the entire conference when he said thi 
“the most sacred thing to every child is 
his personality.” 

We cannot have the physician treating 
typhoid fever only. We must have him 
treating a little youngster. “We cannot 
have our playground supervisors just train- 
ing first basemen, but we must have them 
instead, training Johnny through his first 
baseman’s experience,” he said. 

He continued that for too long ou 
teachers had been teaching arithmetic, 
that now they must teach Johnny by 
means of arithmetic. We must not only 
have a child-centered curriculum, but it 
must be individualized also; for of any 
forty children, no two can be assumed to 
need the same curriculum, nor to bk 
handled in the same way. 

Dr. Kelly concluded by saying that it 
should be the aim of the school “‘to pre: 
serve that most sacred thing to every child 
— his personality — and to allow him th 
Ly opportunity to develop to his bes 
self.” 
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NEWS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
COURSES 


As previously stated, the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene has been co- 
operating for several years with the Divi- 
sion of University Extension of the State 
Department of Education in conducting 
courses on Mental Hygiene in various parts 
of the State. The following courses (of 
eight lectures each) are either now under 
way or will begin in the near future: 


') Boston. Keeping Mentally Fit: Mental 
| Hygiene for Adults. Mondays, at 7.45 
p.M., Gardner Auditorium, State House, 
beginning February 2. 
Understanding the Feebleminded: A 
Course for Teachers of Special Classes 
only. Saturdays, at 10.15 A.M., at the 
Massachusetts School of Art, beginning 
January 24. 

Lowell. Personal and Social Applications 
of Mental Hygiene. Wednesdays, at 7.30 
P.M., at the Lowell High School, end- 
ing February 11. 

Ludlow. Practical Applications of Men- 
tal Hygiene. Tuesdays, at 7.30 P.M., at 
the Ludlow High School, beginning 
January 20. 


Maynard. Mental Hygiene of Childhood 
and Adolescence. Wednesdays, at 7.15 
P.M., at the Maynard High School, be- 
ginning January 7. 

Sharon. Psychology of Childhood and 
Adolescence. Mondays, at 7.45 P.M., at 
the Sharon High School, ending Feb- 
ruary 2. 


| Springfield. Personal and Social Appli- 
cations of Mental Hygiene. Thursdays, 
at 7.30 P.M., at the Central High School, 
ending January 15. This course is to be 
followed by an Advanced Course in 
Mental Hygiene, at the same time and 
place. 


Worcester. Personal and Social Applica- 
tions of Mental Hygiene. Wednesdays, 
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at 7.15 P.M., at the Classical High 

School, ending February 4. 

Registration for new courses may be made 
at the first lecture of each course or by writ- 


ing to the State Division of University Ex- 
tension, 217 State House, Boston, Mass. 


ows 


CASE STUDIES 
Continued from page 16 
It is quite possible that even if the fear 
of spiders had persisted, it might not have 
upset this individual’s life, although life is 
likely to be much more wholesome when- 
ever such a fear is overcome. This case sug- 
gests how the teacher may try to get back 
of symptoms and understand her pupils. 


ow 


G. STANLEY HALL 
Continued from page 20 
thought only in terms of academic train- 
ing. The modern teacher, who wishes to 
further the cause of mental hygiene, may 
profit considerably from a study of Hall’s 
life.* 

*The following suggestions for further 
reading may be helpful to those who wish to 
know more about Dr. Hall and his work: 
“G. Stanley Hall as a Teacher,” by W. H. 
Burnham (School and Society, September 
27, 1924); “Life and Confessions of a Psy- 
chologist,” by G. Stanley Hall (especially 
chapters VIII, IX, and X) ; and “G. Stanley 
Hall: A Biography of a Mind,” by Lorine 
Pruette. 

ons 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Continued from page 21 

him praise for effort wherever she could. 
She made sure that he was always within 
good hearing distance of her. Her direc- 
tions to him were brief and very definite. 
This opportunity to satisfy his real ex- 
ecutive ability, to gain better control of 
his muscles, and to hear and therefore 
understand what others were enjoying and 
what was expected of him, made a sur- 
prising change in Peter’s attitudes, so that 
he largely ceased to be a problem. 
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Subscription Policy of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD is being published for the public school 
teachers of Massachusetts. It is their magazine and will cost them nothing. 
School physicians, school nurses, members of school committees, school 
superintendents, and the faculties of State normal schools will be sent the maga- 
zine without charge. Members of the Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene may also receive it free on request. 

To insure that the publication cost of this new magazine will not inter- 
fere with the policy of sending it free to every public school teacher in Mas- 
sachusetts, it becomes necessary to make a small charge to all others of $1.00 
for a year’s subscription of four numbers. 


Special rates on bulk subscriptions will be given on request. 


Note to ‘Readers : 


Our Editorial Office Staff has gone to much trouble to compile a mailing 
list which should include every public school teacher in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. We want to be sure, however, that our list is accurate — that every 
teacher is receiving this magazine and that all the addresses we are using are 
correct. We shall be very grateful if you will use the attached form to 
notify us of any change of your address, or to inform us of a teacher who is 
not receiving the magazine. 


To THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 
5 Joy Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD to: 


Check one: Change of Address [] Non-recipient of Magazine [7 


Town or City in which undersigned is teaching 
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HERE is nothing so important in 

all the world as children, nothing so 
interesting. If ever you wish to go in for 
philanthropy, if ever you wish to be of 
real use in the world, do something for 
children. If ever you yearn to be wise, 
study children. If the great army of 
philanthropists ever exterminate sin 
and pestilence, ever work out our race 
salvation, it will be because a little child 
has led. 

— Davin STarR JorDAN 
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